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fuadid, that, by a careful attention to what is ſet 
dogon, any perſon who is à lover of muſic will, in 4 
* | very little time, be able to read and ing it with a good 
3 deal of” accuracy. For the main thing in teaching any 
$ ſcience and which has been particularly attended ti in 
this treatiſe) is, to make every difficulty intelligible at 
you go along, and to dive}? it of all technical terms, or 
at leaſt to explain them ja fully, that the learner may 
| net labour in the dark, but may haue clear and diſtinct 
. ideas of what he is about, and underfland what foun- 
| Aations he g5e5 upon. This will make him ſatisfied with 
himlelf, and take a pleaſure in his bafineſs 5; which, 
WUPEenecer it is the caſe, always makes the practice ef. 
1 Aud if ene the gentlenien of the Muſical Society, ar 
| un other perſon, auc take the hint from this rt 
end imperfe# treatiſe, to give the public a full and com- 
᷑leie one upon this plan, be <would certainly highly merit 
| the thanks of every one who wwifhes to jee the reforma- 
ion fa happily begun in our muſic fully completed. 
| The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that, in the fal- 
| lowing treatiſe, not one word has been ſaid of fol-fa- 


5 ing, as it is called: the reaſen of which is, that I am 
q of the fame opinion with a late writer, aubo thinks it 


a any mere, becauſe it is mare difficult to ottain 16 
þ a facility in naming the notes by theſe /yllables, than it 
| 7s to learn to ing; for «which reaſon I did not think 
proper to incur the cenſure of giving @ tedious explana- 
tion ⁊c lat I think uſeleſs, 

W. GAT. 


aohich might haue been uſefully inſerted : but T am pers 


quite improper to be uſed in ſinging; and I hope it never 
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EP. I. 


Of the GAMUT, er SCALE; and of the 
CLIFFS; and how to find the SE M1- 
TONES V them. 


S in ſinging au octave, or any eight notes 
in mulic, there is neceſſarily included 
two ſemitones or halftones, and no 
more, the ule of the ſcale is to ſhow 

where theſe halfrones are placed in each of the 
three different parts, vi. Baſs, Tenor, and Tre- 
ble. The rule by which theſe halftones ſucceed 
one another, is at the diſtance of two full“ tones, 
and of three alternately, 


The 


* Theſe, though called full tones, art, howeyer, not perfett- 
ty equal; for wo of them, viz. the one immediately below 
each ſemitone, arc leſs thin any of the three remaining ones, 
which are properly called greater tones. The ſchitones are 2 
vittlelarger than the one half of a greater tone, £0 that, ab- 

; ſtrattly 


131 

The number of lines in the Staff, as it is called, 
on which muſic is pricked down, was at firſt arbi- 
trary; but, tor the fake of diſtinctneſs, it hath 
beon reduced to fe; and when the muſic riſes a- 
bove, or talls below theſe five, muſicians make 
ule of little lines, drawn through theſe high or 
low notes, u Lich they call /egere lines. 


To determine, then, upon which of thele lines 
of the ſtaft, or the ſpices between them, the ſemi. 
tones are placed, which too at firſt was arbitrary, 
they efhx, at the beginning of each ſtaF, certain 
artificial characters, which they call Caf; and 
according as one or another of theſe characters are 
placed at the beginning of a ſtaff, fo you can caſt- 
Iy find out the ſemitone. The method of doing 
which is this, 


The notes of an octave are denominated by the 
firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, J, B, C, D, E, 
F, G; of which theſe two C and F, as they return 
alternately at the diſtapce of two and threc inter- 
vals, which is the order of the ſemitones, have 
been made to ſtand for the ſemitones: then ha- 
ving determined what note or letter ſhall always 
ſtand upon that line of the ſtaff where any of theſe 


ſtractly ſpeaking, there are but three tones in muſic, a greater, 
leſſer, and ſemi tone: and of theſe, each oftave in the ſcale 
contains three greater, vg. from F to G, from G to , and 
from C to D; two leſſer, from .4 to Z, and om D to E; 
aud two ſemitones, from 5 to C, and from E to F. 


three 


. 


1 
three marks, called (, are placed. as ſuppoſe 
F, C, and G, theſe marks are accordingly deno- 
minated by the names of theſe letters, the F cliff 
C cliff, or G cliff; the firſt of wich is appropria- 
ted to the Baſs; the ſecond to the Tenor, or 
middle part; and the third to the Treble, The F, 
or Bats cliff, is placed npon the uppermoſt line but 
one of its ſta}, becaule this line coincides with the 
undermoſt line of the Tenor; the GC cliff in like 
manner is placed upon the undermoſt line except 
one of tlie Treble ſtaff, becaule this line coincides 
with he upperm ft line of the Tenor; the C, or 
Tenor cliff, is moſt naturally placed upon the 
middle line of its ttaft, becauſe this falls at an e- 
qua] diſtauce from the Bais and Treble clitts ; hows 
ever, it is often placed upon the line above or be- 
low eit, that the muſic may be thereby kept with 
in the bonds of the five lines of the ftaft. Ser 
the feale, plate J.) 


Having thus determined the letters for which 
the cliffs tand, as alſo the letters which ſtand for 
the ſemitones, all that is further neceſſary to be 
done to find the ſemitones, is to count up or downs 
according to the order of the ſeven forementioned 


letters, as they precede or follow after the cliff 


note or letter, till you come to Cor , which are 


the ſenitones. For example, in the Baſs, the cliff 


note is F, one of the ſemitones; in order to find 


where the other lies, I count down to C thus, V, 
« 8, 


| 
( 


1 N 
1 - 7 
© «+ 4 7 1 


OTF 
E, D, C, which I find in the ſecond ſpace from 
the foot. In the ſame manner in the Treble, the 
5 cliff note is G ; from which I count up thus, G, 4, Of 
. B, C, D, E, F, marking the places of C and F as 7 
| Igo along; the firft of which I find to lie in the ſe- 
cond ſpace from the top, and the other upon the 
uppermoſt line. It is the fame in the middle or 
Tenor part; the cliff note is always C, one of the 
ſemitones, on whatever of the lines it be placed ; 
and the other is the fourth above it, or the fifth 
below it, as may be ſeen by counting the letters up 
or down. ; 


„2% $9, a>, 4 — 


. — ——Ä—Ä—K—— — r 
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It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the 
Baſs, Tenor, and Treble, comprehend three oc- 
taves, and that each of them is juſt an octave above 
the other; for example, the loweſt G in the Tenor 
muſt be ſung eight notes higher than the loweſt G 
of the Baſs, and eight notes lower than the lowelt 
CG of. the Treble: but, left it ſhould be imagined, 


that. one of the three parts is uſeleſs, becauſe few it 
or no voices are able to ling three octa ves diſtinct» t 
ly, it is to be obſerved, that a female voice is na- * 
turally au octave higber than a man's; for Which h 


reaſon the Treble, which is an octave above the U 
| Tenor, or any of the middle parts, oupht to be C 
ſung only by women, and thus all the three parts i 
will be ſung with caſc. ; 


LP 


G H A P. II. 


Of SHARPS and FLATS, and their uſe in 
MUSIC; and of the KEYS. 


HE chief difficulties to a learner of vocal mu- 
lic, ariſe from the ſharps and flats; and 1 
think, I may venture to fay with ſafety, that it is 
impoſſible for one to ſing a tune upon any given 
pitch within the compals of an octave, and preſerve 
the proper intervals and places of the ſemitones, 
till after a very long practice, along with a well- 
tuned inſtrument, if he will even then be able to 
do it perfectly: but I ſhall ſhow how this difficul- 
ty may be got cver very eaſily, by explaining diſ- 
tinctly the meaning and uſe of ſharps and flats, 
(ee plate I.), and why they were introduced into 
muſic. 


We obſerved before, that, for diſtinctneſs. the 
ſtaff, on which muſic is pricked down, was made 
to conſiſt of five lines only, but when the tune 
went either very high or very law, they were ob- 
liged to uſe 2 great many legere lines to mark it 
upon ; which, both as it oftended the eye, and was 
otherwiſe very inconvenient, was thought proper 
to be remedied, by introducing theſe artificial 
marks. The ſharps were made to ſtand for B aud 
E, the two notes immediately below te ſemitones; 
and the flats for the ſemitones themſelves ; and 
their being placed upon the ſtaff ſhows to what. 

| B place 


— — — — -- 


[ 10 J 
place the ſemitones are transferred, which is al- 
ways done to thoſe places which is moſt proper for 
retaining the muſic within the five lines, There is 
a table of the places of the ſemitones in p/ate II. 
by which it is evident, that the ſcale is inverted * 
every new ſharp or flat that is added; and which 


likewiſe ſhows where the ſemitones lie, in all the 
different caſes, ſo that a tune may eaſily thereby be 


PI 


brought within the compals of the five lines, at 


Jexſt as near as poſſible. Thus, 


Suppoſe any tune (as the French Tenor) to be- 


* Tnverting the ſcale, is changing the place of the one ſemi- 
tone of the oclave into that of the other. e. g. One flat upon 
B, changes the ſemitone C into the place of che ſemitone F; 
3. 6. brings down. its place upon the ſtaff five notes, or raiſes it 
four. Another flat, upon the place of E in the natural ſcale, 
brings up C four notes again, that is, to the place of Þ on the 
natural ſfcaic. From wich it is evident, that two flats bring 
down the places of the notes on the ſtaff juſt one note, and 
conſequently thai one flat muſt bring it down, properly ſpeak- 
ing, only 2 ſemitonc. In the ſame manner, as a ſharp raiſes 
the ſcautone on which it is placed five notes, or brings it down 
four, it will appear, that two ſharps raiſe the places of the notes 
on the ſtafl one note, and one ſharp only a ſemitone; and fo 
on, in proportion to their number. From this you ſce, that 


- Whatever number of ſharps and flats be marked on the ſtaff, 


there are ſtill but two ſemitones in an oftave ; and the propor- 
tion of the notes betwixt theſe: is ſtill the fame ; and, in ſhort, 


(as uus laid above;, that their only uſe is, to prevent the legere 


lines, and to make the muſic fall, as near as poſſible, within 
the five #nes of the ſtatf, "ha 


gin 


5 


L * 1 
gin ſo as to have the fourth and cighth notes above 


the firſt, for the ſemitones, or, in other words, 
upon the ſemitone C. As this tune rites eight notes 


above C, there muſt have been two legere lines 
uſed at the top, in order to contain it ; but, as it 
finks but one note below C, I find there are two 
tines at the bottom on which there are nv notes: 
to bring down, therefore, the tune, {o as not to need 
the two legere lines, but to make thoſe at the bot» 
tom ſerve inſtead of them, ] look into the table of 
lemitones, and from it I , that, if a flat be put 
upon 3, then the loweſt, F, will be C; upon 
which, if I begin to prick down the tune, the 
notes will be in the fame proportion as before, vi. 
the fourth and eighth above the firſt are the ſemi- 
tones, and the tune is now contained within the 
five lines. It would have been the tame if a ſharp 
had been placed upon F, for hereby it would have 
become B; and conſequentiy G, which is next a» 
bove F, would have become C; and the tune, be- 
gun upon G with F ſharp, would have had the 
fourth and eighth above it for the femitones, aud 
have been within the lines. 


From what hath been here ſaid, there is an eaſy 
method of ſinding out what key any tune is upon ; 
the utc of doing which is thereby to adapt the mu- 
fic to the words; for grave and mouruful words 

B 2 . ought 
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vught to be ſung to a tune upon a flat key, and 


chearfal words to one on a ſharp key. 


By the word Key is underſtood that note which 
terminates and cloſes a piece of muſic, if it be only 
in one part: or which terminates. the Baſs, if there 
be more than one; and upon which the greateſt 
number of the moſt harmonious cadences of the 
compoſition ought to fall, ſo that it may be the 
principal or predominant found of the tune. This is 
termed fat or Harp, chat is, grave or chearful, 
according to the place of the femitones above it. 
For example, A is « flat key; becauſe, of the two 
next tones above it, one is a ſemitone, and of the 
ſix or ſeven tones immediately above it, two are 
ſemitones; theſe, by muſicians, are ſtyled the 
Lier third, the leſſer fixts, and lefſer /eventh : and 
whenever any tune has the key-note ſuch as to have 
the ſemitones in this proportion, it is ſaid to be on 
« Jiat key, ind ought to be {ung to a grave ſong . 
On the contrary, C is a ſharp key, becaule the 
two tones immediately above it are two full tones, 
and the ſix and ſeven tones above it contain only 
one ſemitone, the other ſemitone being the octave. 
Theſe are called the greater third, greater fixth, and 
greater /eventh ; and tunes of this kind ought to be 
ſung to a chearfal compoſition. 


To find out, then, whether a tune is on a grave 
or chearful key, I look to the laſt note of the 
piece, or oi the Baſs, if it have one, and hind, in the 
table 


8 


1 12 * 


Ma 
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nd table of the Temitones, (if there be any ſharps N 
or flats marked at the beginning of the ſtaff), 
or on che ſcale, if there be none, what is the | 
ch name of it according to the natural ſcale; and 
ly then I obſerve whether a toge and a ſemitone lie | 
Te immediately above the note, or two full tones: if 1 
eſt the firſt of theſe is the caſe, the tune is grave; but | 
e if the laſt, it is chearful. For example, [ 
he il 
is I want to know if the Newton be on a {harp or 
1, flat key: I look to the laſt note of the Baſs, which 
it. is E; but as there are four ſharps at the beginning 
VO of the ſtail, I look into the table of the ſemitones, 
he and to that bar of it where the four tharps are, 
re and find, that E is, in this caſe, C on the natura! 
he ſcale; wherefore, ſiuce the two tones above C in 
1d the natural icale are full ones, the tune is conſe» 
Ve quently on a ſharp key. And lo in all others, 
MN | | 
= ; 
e „ e H A P. II. | 
85 | 
'y Some other TECHNICAL MARKS explained; 
e. and KULES for the eaſy reading and ſinging any | 
id Lune. | 
be | | 
1. Bar is a line drawn acroſs the five lines of 
the ſtaff; and ſerves to divide the time of 
2 the tune into equal parts; each of which ſhould be 
e cqual to a ſemibreve, or to ſome certain part of it, 
e which | 


E 
which ſhould be marked at the beginning of the 
tune, {See plate 1.) 


2. A double bar is two lines drawn acrofs the 


8 
ſtaff; and ſerves to divide 2 tune into its different 21 
trains; and there ſhould be a reft there always, ces 


equel to the length of a bar of the tune it is placed ha 
in. (See plate I, 


Tnis dſinction of thele two marks hath been ov 
neglected in the following edition of the pſalm- "Ts 
runes, in order to render the muſic fairer, and lefs 
offtentive to the eye, which is always hurt by the 
frequent interruption of bars; only at the end of ca 
every {train there is a ſingle bar placed, to diſtin. n. 
guiſh one {train from another. o 

3. A repeat is a double bar, or a fipure in form | 
oi an 8, doted on either, or both ſides; and on t 
whatſoever ſide it is doted, it ſhows, that the fi 
ſtrain of muſic immediately preceding or following { 
is to be performed over again. (See plate J.) g 

4. A flur is an arch, in form of a bow, drawn 
over or below two or more notes, which ſhows p 


that they are all to be ſung to one ſyllable. There 
is an arch drawn over the fourth and fifth notes of 
the third ſtrain of the London tune, with a dote in 
its bolom, which ſhows that theſe notes cught to 
ve lengthened ſomewhat longer than uſual. But 

generally 


is 
E 


F 
b 


gu 0 & $ 


t 16 1 
generally where - ever this arch is placed, it denotes 
a cloſe, and that there the piece ſhould terminate, 


{See plate 1.) 


5. A proper or natural, is a mark placed before 
2 note that has been made ſharp or flat, and redu- 
ces it back to the fame found it would have had, 
had it been on the natural ſcale. {See plate 1.) 


6. A ſhake, is the letters (ir) or (") marked 
over any note; and ſhows that the voice ought to 
ſhake or quaver upon that note. 


7. Adote placed on the right hand of a note, js 
called @ print of addition; and denotcs, that that 
note mult be lung half as long agam as it was with 
out it. (See plate I.) 


8. A reſt is a mark which ſhows, that you are 
to continue ſilent during the time that the note 


for which the mark ſtands would have taken to 


fling. (See the refts which corre/pond to each of the 


mnfical characters, plate J.) 


9. A cloſe is three or more bars ſet at the end 
of a tune; and denotes, that there the piece con- 


cludes. ( ze plate J.) 


Having now explained the different characters 
uſed in muſic, it only remains, that we give ſome 


directions. 


— 


— 
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directions to the learner for his more eaſy reading 


and ſinging of it. is n 
1 | the 
1 1. Firſt of all, let him be ſure to learn to ſing wh 
1 the natural intervals of an octave perfectly, before yo! 
# he proceed any further, ſo that he may be able FR 
Kt readily and eaſily to found the two ſemitones in len 
4 their proper places. And this may he done either 7 
of with a good maſter, or with the help of a pitch- wh 
5 pipe: the firſt will be by much the ſooneſt and ea- the 
ut ſieſt method; hut the laſt will probably be the cal 
4 moſt exact and accarate, eſpecially if the learner int 
5 have a good ear, de 
"nn de 
ii} 2. When once he can ſing the octave up and by 
lit down, let him learn to move at once from any PO 
4 | note of the octave to any diſtance; as in the 6th, 
1 7th, 8th, gth, 10th, 11th, and 12th leſſons, 
if plate III. tu 
ii to 
1 7. When he moves at once to any diſtance, as m 
for example, from A to D, let him firſt ſing up the ur 
notes A, B, C, D; then, leaving out the inter- of 
mediate ones, B and C, let him {ound the extremes, th 
Aand D; and ſo in every inſtance up or down. ol 
n 
4. In order to begin any tune on à proper pitch, 1 
fo as to ſiug the ſemitones with the greateſt eale in 
their proper places, obſerve invariably this rule. 
Firſt, ſce in the table of ſemitones, when the tune g 
15 if 


t u 1 

is marked with ſharps or flats on the beginning of 
the ſtaff, or in the ſcale, if it is not ſo marked, 
what letter the tune begins upon; then ſing up 
your oftave, (fon I. plate II.), till you are certain 
you have hit upon the proper ſound of any of your 
ſemitones ; ſuppoſe (, then {ing cither vp or down 
your octave, till you come to that letter upon 
which your tune begins : this immediately gives you 
the ſound, by beginning upon which, you will moſt 
eaſily {ing the tune; and at once enters you right 
into what is called the air, at leaſt fo much of it as 
depends upon the due intervals of the notes. What 
depends upon the time, ſhall be mentioned by and 
by. But, to render this as clear and Govious as 
poſſible, take an example. 


I want to know how I ſhall begin St Jamcs's 
tune, I look into the table of the ſemitones, and 
to that bar of the Tenor where there are two fats 
marked; I find that B is here C; I therefore ſing 
up my oftave till I have hit upon the proper ſound 
of the ſemit one C; having done this, I obſerve, 
that the firſt note of St James's is on the fourth 
note below (C, viz. G; I ſing down therefore four 
notes; the laſt of which, G, is the ſound upon which 
1 muſt begin the tune. 


When a perſon is fully maiter of theſe four fore- 
going rules, he may be ſaid to be able to read mu- 
fic: but as a great part of the pleaſure ariſing from 
it, depends upon the different lengths of the notes, 

C and 
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and on that vaſt variety that is introduced into it 
by this means, the proper time of each note muſt 
be couſidered, as well as the juſt intervals, in order 
to conſtitute what is properly called ſinging. All 
that is neceſſary to be ſaid of this here is, to 
ſhow the proper length of the meaſure-note or ſe- 


gether with the manner of beating time. 


The proportion which each of the notes bear to 
a ſemibreve may be ſeen, plate I. wiz. two mi- 
nims are equil to one ſcmibreve; as alſo four 
crotcnets, eight quavers, Cc. 


Time in muſic is divided into two kinds, com- 
mon and triple time. Of common time there are 
three kinds, very flow, briſk, and very quick; 
each of which kave a character to denote them by. 
( See plate I.). A ſemibreve, in the firſt kind, ought 
to be nearly equal to ſixtten pulſes of a well-going 
watch; in the ſecond kind, to eight; and, in the 
third, to four, The time of the reſt of the notes 
ie according to their proportion to a ſemibreve. 


of the hand or foot, thus: Knowing the true time 
of a crotchet, let us ſuppoſe the meaſure or bar ac- 
tually ſubdivided. into four crotchets, then the 
half-meaſure will be two crotchets; therefore the 
hand or foot being vp, if it be put down with the 
| very 


mibreve, and the relations the reft bear to it, to- 


To keep the tirac equal, make uſe of a motion 
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very beginning, of the ſirſt note or crotchet, and 
then raiſed with the third, and then down to be- 
gin the next meaſure, ſo that you beat one, two, 
with the hand or foot down, and three, four, with 
it up. This is called beating of time. 


In triple time, of which there are a great many 
kinds, (er plate I.), time is beat with the hand or 
foot twice down and once up. A bar in it is ſung 
a fourth part faſter than a bar in common time, 
where the notes are the fame, to wit, Minis in 
both, or crotchets iu both, Oc. 


Triple time is marked with figures at the be- 
ginning of the ſtaff always, (as tn plate 1.) ; the 
undermoſt ſhows into how many parts the femi- 
breve is divided, aud the uppermoit tells how many 
of theſe are in a bar; from whence it is evident, 
that the ſecond kind is as falt again as the ſirſt, the 
third as faſt again as the ſecond, Fe. 


Having now finiſhed what was intended in this 
treatiſe, I ſhal! conclude, with informing the 
learner, tor his encouragement, that I have known 
ſome, by the bare aſſiſtance of the foregoing ob- 
ſervations and {unple rules, and with very little al- 
ſiſtance from a maſter, able in a very ſhort time, 
even leis than a month, to read at firſt fight, and 
to {ing according to the proper proportions of the 
notes, after twice or thrice going over, uot only 
the church-tunes in the following collection, but 

allo 
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alſo ſongs in all the moſt common moods of time. 
However, as there are a great many artificial gra- 
ces and ornaments in muſic, which contribute 
greatly to heighten the pleaſure of it, and which 
cannot well be attained, but by hearing them oft- 
en performed by a good maſter; I would recom- 
mend it to all who want to fing gracefully and 
perfectly, to attend a while upon ſome of ' thoſe 
who are the moſt approved teachers of it; which, 
by the care and diligence of that excellent muſi- 
cian who has hid the direction of the vocal muſic 
for ſome time in this city, fo much to his own 
honour and the public improvement, are now be- 
come ſo numerous, as to be eafily procured, 
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